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Editorial 
We look before and after at the beginning of 1951. The three cardinal dates in the history of 
the public library movement—which is only the larger part of the national library service— 
were 1850 which saw the legal origin of the movement; 1919 when it was set free from the 
enforced poverty of sixty-nine years, and 1950 when it reached what until today was its 
veritable apotheosis. General recognition, such as authority from the Crown to the humblest 
journal gave to public libraries, was something undreamed of not more than thirty years ago. 
Perhaps, now that some of the splendour of the commemoration has taken more sober colours, 
it is well to consider what was gained by it. First, the recognition is there and can scarcely be 
belittled by anyone hereafter; we Stand on a somewhat different platform now. We have 
the extremely valued recognition of our colleagues from libraries overseas. From these 
advantages all libraries and not only public libraries will in their own way profit. 
* * * * * * 

In some ways it was unfortunate that the centenary occurred at a time of universal unrest. 
The General Eleétion, occurring when it did, robbed us of the chance of the new Libraries 
Bill, which it was hoped would have been introduced in the last session of the last Parliament. 
The international situation, now of ten years’ persistence, still keeps major library develop- 
ment a practical impossibility. We have certainly made progress in some techniques; we 
can, for example, boast of the beginnings of central cataloguing in the British National 
Bibliography. There have been a number of small libraries started, mainly branches, but 
no major library has been built for ten years. Thus it happened at the centenary that we could 
not point to the progressive build-up of the system that was the hope of those who planned 
the post-war policy of the Library Association. Yet, in spite of this, the blue wrappered 
proceedings of the September Conference is a record of achievement of which the country, 
as well as its librarians, may rightly and wisely be proud. 

* * * *” * * 

It is clear, then, that the profession has still many problems to face. The conference 
called by the Royal Society advocated several things that concern unified librarianship, 
although some of them may not apply to all librarianship. To achieve them the greatest 
possible agreement should exist amongst all types of librarian. Conceding differences of 
material, we are unable to concede any difference of function between the work of, say, the 
university, the school, the special and the public librarian. The last has possibly the most 
universal province as he now deals with the whole community and one of his efforts is directed 
to transforming non-readers into readers—a more difficult task than his brethren undertake— 
as well as serving men and women of all grades of educational and intellectual capacity. 
All, however, deal with communicated knowledge and the ways in which it may be brought 
to the hands of those who can and ought to use it. Every type of librarian, because he is one, 
should be in the Library Association; but we suppose it is inevitable that the parent tree 
throws off branches to devote themselves to the many special interests involved. Dr. Savage 
thinks the Association: of Assistant Librarians is functus officio; we think so, too, as its 
programmes are on exactly the same subjects and are as general as those of the L.A. itself. 
It may have a value in gingering up the senior body. The County Libraries Seétion seems to 
have come to a like conclusion, although it has not implemented it yet. On the other hand 
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and, no doubt, more legitimately, we can appreciate a University and Research Section ; 
as well as a Medical Libraries Section ; and now we have another budding, in the Reference 
and Special Libraries Section, a break-away from the University and Research Section, not 
altogether relished by that Section. One can think of many other possibilities : Hospital 
Libraries for Patients ; the Youth Section; Government Office Libraries ; Law and Leygis- 
lative Libraries; Finance and Banking. And so on through the whole classification. So 
long as all these recognize the whole profession and their relation to it, there can be no harm 
in their getting together in their little cells to discuss and settle their own domesticities. 
Otherwise, each may become a focus of disunion, which we are sure is far from their purpose. 
* * * *x * * 

We have reached a time in library history when personal changes are inevitable. Almost 
every month we hear of important retirements and successors. The best known ones in 1950 
were Cardiff, Bermondsey, Northampton, Bethnal Green, and at the end of the year Bristol 
and Essex County, and there have been other quite important changes. The librarians, Mr. 
Rees of Cardiff, Mr. Reginald Brown of Northampton, Mr. George Vale of Bethnal 
Green, and Miss Wilhelmina Rait of Essex, have all enviable records of service and are familiar 
figures in L.A. Conferences and Meetings. There is no need yet to speak of James D. Stewart 
of Bermondsey ; he is Chairman at present of the L.A. Council, a vice-president and holds a 
new official position as Editor of B.U.C.O.P. (initials Librarians know) ; but it is possible 
that Mr. James Ross will go into retirement, although he will find, as we hope most of those 
we have named will find, opportunities still to serve libraries and to his library friends. Mr. 
Ross has had a long and distinguished career in libraries, from his junior service at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, to higher positions at York, where he was one of the founder members of the 
Yorkshire Branch of the L.A.A., and at Liverpool, where, as Librarian of the Walton Branch, 
he did really important work and had brilliant success in the professional examinations. He 
became Deputy Librarian of Bristol during the librarianship of the late L. Acland Taylor, 
and for many years he was allowed a fairly free hand at the development of an already well- 
known system. It was natural that he should succeed to the Chief Librarianship. He recreated 
the system; made the reference library the leading one in the West of England, with its 
admirable commercial department and many activities conducted with real scholarship. Its 
branch libraries now cover almost the whole area of the city and the issues have increased 
four-fold. His celebrity lectures, work with children, reading lists and his valuable Annual 
Reports are model. His reputation amongst scholars in Bristol was well-reflected by the 
Honorary M.A. from the University. He is a Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, the 
author of a Guide to Bristol Cathedral ; and in the Library Association he has been teacher, 
examiner, member of the Council for many years and more recently a Vice-President. A clear, 
eloquent speaker, an excellent correspondent and an appreciative friend of all his colleagues, 
few men have a finer record to support them in retirement. 

* * * * * *” 

It is confidently forecast that the prices of books are to rise about twenty-five per cent. 
The problem of the publisher is that of the manufacturer of every commodity. Those who 
have studied the book prices of this century recall that the novel of 1900 cost six shillings. 
On the average then that class has not more than doubled its price in a half-century. To what 
other commodity in common use could that degree of increase apply ? Clothes? A suit 
which cost four guineas in 1900 was an expensive one; the average man, including the 
librarian, paid two guineas for his; and any young man or woman could then feed himself for 
two shillings a day. Money, of course, has not only a different value today ; it has a different 
meaning and province. To return to books, no public librarian sees anything to find fault 
with in reasonable increases in book costs, except that he has to persuade his employers that 
books are important enough to justify their costs. That is still a problem unsolved and 
probably always will be. Otherwise, from a purely selfish professional standpoint, when prices 
move beyond what the private purchaser can pay then the communal purchase of books is 
the solution. The library becomes more necessary than ever. Librarians have only advocated 
cheap books from the altruistic point of view ; they are good for the community. It may be, 
too, that, as they create readers and keep them such, they must produce more users of libraries. 
But, we repeat, the dearer the book, the greater the demand for library copies. 
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Filmed Books and Plays of 1950 


By A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 

(Author of Fi/med Books, 1928-1949) 
Previousty, I have written about the filming of books and plays and the interest therein 
aroused, from near and far, has encouraged further research. It is idle to deny the effects 
of the cinema upon our lives in speech, dress, manners, and to some extent, morals. At its 
best, the cinema can be tremendously effective for the common good ; at its worst, incalculable 
harm can be caused despite stringent censorship. 

But, the problems inherent in visual as opposed to printed representation are not the 
concern here, neither are the usual shortcomings of the visual representation of the printed 
source. 

Of the new films shown in 1950, there are many examples of books and plays which have 
provided the scripts upon which films have been made. There has also been an increase in 
the number of re-issues of older films based upon books and plays, rather akin to reprints as 
in the case of books, except that admission charges are at current levels instead of the much 
cheaper prices for viewing which were charged for original screenings, e.g., Remarque’s 
“All quiet on the Western Front ” and King-Hall’s “ The Wicked Lady.” 

No doubt, many public librarians have been requested to supply the book upon which 
the film so and so was based, and have been in difficulties whenever the film title differed 
from the original source. 

In the following list of filmed books and plays of 1950, the title of the film is given first 
in alphabetical order, followed by the name of the author. If the original title of the book 
differs from that given to the film, this is given in brackets in italics immediately after the 
author’s name. As in previous lists, it is not claimed that all books and plays made into films 
are included, and I should be grateful to be informed of any omissions. Also, not all films 
given in the following list have been shown yet in this country. 


FILMED BOOKS, 1950 


Title of Film Author 
All the King’s Men ... “ oer = Warren, R. P. 
Ambush xm ae ce sa au Short, L. 
American Guerrilla in the Philippines ... _ Wolfert, I. 
Asphalt Jungle, The... na ~e ee Burnett, W. R. 
Black Magic ... _ es see — Dumas, A. (Joseph Balsamo). 
Black Rose, The Sea ee ve a Costain, T. B. 
Branded ad ~ i ae aaa Evans, E. 
Brave Bulls, The - ~~? Bs ae oe ¥ 
Breaking Point, The... ais “is as Hemingway, E. (To Have and Have Not). 
Bright Leaf... ae a bas Kes Fitz-Simons, F. 
Broken Arrow ios i we ae Arnold, E. (Blood Brother). 
Capture, The ... i sia “= a Busch, N. 
Cheaper by the Dozen ... vn —_ as Gilbreth, F. B. and Carey, E. G. 
Congo Maisie ... ie ot sie bea Collison, T. (Congo Landing). 
Doétor and the Girl, The big es in Meersch, M van der. (Bodies and Souls). 
Double Confession wih oa ie iad Garden, J. (A// on a Summer's Day). 
East Side, West Side ... bes cat a Davenport, M. 
Father of the Bride... ie ses oe Streeter, E. 
Forsyte Saga, The es ita ons _ Galsworthy, J. (Man of Property, The). 
Francis saa a ein wie was Stern, D. 
Furies, The... biel Pie en aa Busch, N. 
Golden Salamander _... me mas bas Cannings, V. 


Gone to Earth ae. a oe = Webb, M, 
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Title of Film 
Heiress, The 
Hero, The oe me 
House by the River, The 
King Solomon’s Mines 
Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye 


Lie, The 


Man on the Eiffel Tower, The... 


Mickey hes — 
Mother Didn’t Tell Me 
Mudlark bai 

My Daughter Joy 


Naked Heart, The 
Night and the City 
No Place for Jennifer —_ 


Odette, G. C. ... 


Panther’s Moon 
Portrait of Clare 
Prelude to Fame 


Red Danube, The ” 
Reluctant Widow, The 
Rocking Horse Winner, The 


Sand ... adig a 
She Shall Have Murder 
So Long at the Fair 
Stage Fright 

Stampede 


Thieves’ Highway 
Three Came Home 
Timber Fury ... ane 
Tomahawk Trail, The 
Trail of the Yukon 
Treasure Island 

Trio eee eee eee 
Twelve O’clock High ... 
Waterfront - 

White Tower, The 

Wolf Hunters, The 


Woman With No Name. The ia 


Wooden Horse, The 
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Author 


James, H. (Washington Square). 
Lampell, M. 
Herbert, Sir A. P. 


Haggard, Sir H. R. 
McCoy, H. 


Irish, W. (I Married a Dead Man). 


Simenon, G. (Baftle of Nerves, A). 
Goodin, P. (Clementine). 

Bard, M.( Doctor Wears Three Faces, The) 
Bonnet, _ 

Nemirowsky, I. (David Golden). 


Hemon, L. (Maria Chapdelaine). 
Kersh, G. 
Hambledon, P. (No Difference To Me). 


Ticknell, J. (Odetre). 


Canning, V. 
Young, F. B. 


Huxley, A. (Young Archimedes). 


Marshall, B. 
Heyer, G. 
Lawrence, D. H. 


James, W. 

Ames, D. 

Thorne, A. 

Jepson, S. (Man Running). 
Campbell, C. 


Bezzerides, A. I. (Thieves’ Marker). 
Keith, A. 

Curwood, J. O. (Retribution). 
Cooper, J. F. 

Curwood, J. O. (Go/d Hunters, The). 
Stevenson, R. L. 

Maugham, W. S. 

Lay, B. and Bartlett, S. 


Brophy, J. 

Ullman, J. R. 

Curwood, J. O. 

Charles, T. (Happy Now 1 Go). 
Williams, E. 


FILMED PLAYS OF 1950 


Anna Lucasta ... na 
Astonished Heart, The 


Boys in Brown 


Conviéted ; 
Cure for Love, The 


Title of Film 


Author 
Yordan, P. 
Coward, N. 


Beckwith, R. 


Flavin, M. 
Greenwood, W. 
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Title of Film luthor 
Girl Who Couldn’t Quite, The wr mer Marks, L. 
Glass Menagerie, The Williams, T. 
Gorbals Story, The McLeish, R. 
Happiest Days of Your Life, The oe one Dighton, * 
Chase, M. 
Goetz, R. and Goetz, P. 


Morning Departure wie Woollard, K. 
Murder Without Crime sake sah ae Thompson, ]. L. 


Perelman, S. J. and Nash, O. 


Harvey 
Heiress, The 


One Touch of Venus 


\nd what of the future ? Sometime in 1951, O’Hara’s ““Appointment in Samara,” 
Sienkiewicz’s “* Quo Vadis ?” Kipling’s “* Kim ” and Defoe’s “ Robinson Crusoe ” will be 
seen on the screen, as well as a new version of Blackmore’s “ Lorna Doone.” Also to come 
are Shute’s ““ No Highway,” Kipling’s ‘‘ Soldiers Three,” Williams’ play “A Streetcar 
Named Desire,” as well as Forester’s “ Captain Hornblower ” and Paton’s “ Cry, the Beloved 
Country.” No doubt, the publishers will take advantage of these films to issue reprints, 
providing the paper is available, otherwise, public librarians will not be able to satisfy all 
their readers’ requests for the book of the film. 


An Evening Visit to Queen Mary’s Library, 
St Andrews 


By GeorGe Gray, M.A. (St Andrews University Library) 


Tue short winter afternoon sun had already gone to rest and the chill northern twilight was 
fast merging into the gloom of another long evening when I stood knocking for admittance 
to Queen Mary’s Library—the echoes disturbing the quiet South Street. Oblivious of the 
electric Standards, which were casting a curious bluish hue over all, 1 every moment thought to 
see Mary Queen of Scots come riding up the Pends through the dusk into the street she loved 
so well. But, no. The vision vanished, and I was being conducted up the winding stone stair 
which certainly was never constructed in our century. 

St Leonard’s School for Girls acquired Mary Queen of Scots’ House as a library in 1926. 
Queen Elizabeth, at that time Duchess of York, opened it. Surely a strange turn of events : in 
our day Queen Elizabeth has honoured the memory of Mary, while in her life-time she was 
condemned to death by the first Elizabeth. Legend murmured of a ghost lurking within these 
grim old walls, and very likely too that Queen Mary’s troubled shade did return to the part of 
scotland where, “‘caught fast in fate’s fell net”, she suffered so much unhappiness during her 
short and tragic reign; but the Bishop of St Andrews came in 1926 to exorcise the ghost so 
chat youthful readers might not be disturbed by any visitation from Scotland’s grim past stained 
by many a deed of blackest treachery. 

Space prevents all the girls being allowed to use the library freely, but the upper forms 
may do so, and are encouraged in every way to undertake research on their own. They are also 
taught how to use reference books. They do not, therefore, feel lost when they begin university 
Studies, and are confronted with a library many times larger and far more complex it is true, 
but the basic principles remain the same. In this respect they do have an immense advantage 
over most Scottish students who, have, generally speaking, no knowledge of even the elements 
of library science ; may indeed spend four years in the universities, and know no more how to 
undertake research in the library the day they leave than the day they came. Young Americans 
have mastered the technique and one cannot fail to notice the difference between them and our 
own Students. 

Among the new books on display that evening in Queen Mary’s Library were three 
recently published for the sooth anniversary celebrations of St Salvator’s College in the 
University of St Andrews: The Life and Times of James Kennedy, Bishop of St Andrews, by 
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Annie I. Cameron; le/erum /audes, edited by |. B. Salmond ; and R. G. Cant’s The College of 
§/ Salvator. Books are thus brought to the notice of the girls, which at their stage they would 
not normally see. The vast majority of students know very little of the background of their 
university, and certainly very few would know anything of its history before they commence 
university studies, but those girls who go from St Leonard’s School to the University have 
in their own library an excellent opportunity to acquire a knowledge of the univ ersity. They 
also come to appreciate fine bindings, limited editions, and see books such as Lang’s Prine 
Charles Edward, which introduces them to a great writer on St Andrews, and brings the Old 
Pretender before them in a really interesting way instead of the usual drab text-book 
presentation. 

The girls have tree access to the shelves. The younger girls take the books they wish to 
borrow to the librarian, who fills out the borrowing form for them, but the senior girls are 
trusted to make the necessary entries themselves. In Einsiedeln, one of the best known boys’ 
schools in Switzerland, the boys may not borrow books themselves: they must indicate to 
one of the Fathers the book they want. He then fetches it for them and they read it in the 
library only. 

The classification system in use is a modified form of Dewey, which probably serves the 
needs of the readers here best. There are two catalogues : author and subject. At this stage in 
their education the girls use the subject catalogue much more than they use the author one; 
when faced with the problem of learning and assimilating so much the memorising of authors’ 
names would be tedious and irksome, so a happy solution is found in the subject catalogue, 
where different coloured guide cards represent the different subjects : general history is pink, 
religion is yellow, and so on. 

The different subjects are housed in different rooms, which makes it easier for the girls to 
find the particular book they want. Somehow or other it appears easier to find a book in a room 
than in a vast library, despite the tact that in vast libraries books on like subjects are grouped 
together. The rooms are furnished in a manner becoming the tradition of the house: 
everything is conducive to study: the steady tick of several grandfather clocks breaks what 
might otherwise be an oppressive silence for young people. 

\t every turn one ts struck by how events from Scotland’s past are here portrayed : Queen 
Mary herself gazes down on us, and only the heartless could tail to be moved by her tragic air. 
\ water colour drawing by Sir D. Y. Cameron shows Inchmahone Castle on Lake Mentieth, 
where Mary was sent at one time to be secure from the wiles of Henry VIII, who was proposing 
to marry her to Edward VI, and thus secure English domination over Scotland once more. 
Queen Mary’s bedroom has been reconstructed, and gives a fascinating tableau of the interior 
of a room in those days. In another room are collected all those gifts which are conneéted with 
Mary or are of particular historic interest : there one may see a tew of the Darnley Documents, 
given by Baroness Clifton, who was descended trom Darnley’s youngest uncle, and who was 
at St Leonard’s School from 1913-1916. There are also some coins of Mary’s time, one 
found in St Andrews. 

The library is managed by two committees: the Furnishing Committee, which is a 
sub-committee of the School Council. The members are appointed by the Council. This 
committee settles all the structural arrangements of the house and all the furnishings, such as 
new bookcases, etc., and considers all gifts which are offered other than books. The library,asa 
library, is managed by a committee consisting of the head mistress, one house mistress, elected 
by the house mistresses, three members of the statt,ele¢ted by the staff, the head of school and 
four other girls, elected by the VI Form. Thus the girls learnat an early age committee procedure 
which will stand them in valuable stead should they later feel called upon to enter public life 
and place their services at the disposal of less fortunate members of the community. All books 
are bought by this committee, which also settles any other question about library management. 
At present a grant of {100 a year is given for the upkeep of the books, binding, etc. The 
income is augmented by presents from leaving girls, visitors’ charges for admission to the 
library, sale of post-cards, etc. 

The picture I carried away with me was one of our young people acquiring the wisdom 
of the ages in a pleasant manner—the teaching of Fenclon is put into practice here. In this 
library, if anywhere, in the words of Walter de la Mare, “history in romance doth hide”’. 
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The School of Library Service at Columbia differs from Chicago, and is like California, 
in that all professional training is deferred until the completion of a graduate liberal arts 
education. Courses, however, do not greatly differ. ‘The Columbia School centres them round 
the following broad areas : 

1. Technical services. 

2. Readers’ side—reference and intormational services. 

3. History of librarianship. 

4. Resources. 


Che term “Resources” covers bibliographies, the literature of major subjeét areas and tor 
different age groups, government documents, visual aids, etc. It will be seen that Columbia, 
like Chicago, is concerned with the literature of subje¢t areas—‘‘content” literature as well as 
“control” literature. Courses are given in “Social science literature’’, ““Science literature” and 
“Humanities literature”. These are three separate one-term courses. Each student must take 
at least two. The student is not expected to acquire a detailed knowledge of a subject such as 
an M.A. in Greek might have, but an appreciation of the materials in which the M.A. or Ph.D. 
will deal. It is proper that librarianship should develop its own basic content, including this 
conspectus of the major fields of literature, but knowing the heavy specialist programme that 
must also be covered in a library school year one doubts whether the student can profit from 
so overloaded a course. It will be seen that library schools are extremely interested in the 
Students’ educational background. American library school teachers criticize college education 
as inadequate, and the editor of the English Library Association Record(*) quotes from 
examiners’ reports on candidates’ papers for 1949, “Lack of self-expression, bad grammar and 
obscurity . . . Superficiality again is noticeable in the narrowness of candidates’ knowledge, 
and the lack of background in their reading”. There are no certain means of ensuring a 
thorough general education for the prospective librarian, but there are two ways in which this 
is generally attempted. 

1. ‘To insist upon a university degree as a basis of admission to library school or as a 

pre-requisite for professional examinations. 

In England the course at the London University is now restri¢ted to graduates, 
and in the United States an A.B. degree is taken as a minimum standard of admission 
for all accredited schools ot Type | and Type LL. 


8) Vol. 55, No. 10, Odtuber, 1949, p. 305. 


The Best Books of the War 


\r a recent meeting | let fall the remark that my talks with quite intelligent students had 
convinced me of the great difficulties under which ex-service students laboured. Book-writing 
and circulation are a continuity and, if our knowledge of the sequence is broken for even a 
few months, it is most difficult to overtake the arrears and, if the gap has extended for years 
as has been the case for many of our men and women, it is an arduous business indeed to 
bridge it. Probably every librarian, too, has heard the question: is there a list of books, brief, 
comprehensive and of general character, which will show the books which “ every educated 
man, not a specialist, would normally have read in the past ten years ?” The two things run 
together, it seems to me. 

I knew that Fulham had published a useful brief list called, if 1 remember aright, very 
appositely, “‘ While You Have Been Away,” and others have made similar attempts. It is 
not without gratitude for these good things that I say how welcome was the appearance on 
my breakfast table of the slim, scarlet volume which bears the title at the head of these remarks, 
with a brief note from the compiler—he is more than that, for this is no mere compilation— 
to the effeét that he thought this was the sort of thing 1 had in mind when speaking of student 
difficulties. 

The compiler is F. Seymour Smith. That, to many of us now, means the love of all books 
accompanied with fastidious discrimination. That is why librarians should know of it because 
it is published “ for private circulation by W. H. Smith and Son, Ltd.”, presumably for the 
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enlightenment of their own Staff, and only the initials “* F.S.S.” at the end of an attractive, 
all-too-brief preface, inform the uninitiated of its origin. But what a good idea it was on the 
part of a great book-distributing firm to get a first-rate bookman to make such a list! It also 
en phasises how desirable it is for the know ledge of every book-distributor to reinforce that 
of every other, be he librarian, book-seller, author or publisher. So, it is also to be hoped 
that this small catalogue, which however is not so small as it looks, may be made accessible 
to the readers outside the staff for whom it was designed. 

It contains about 550 titles. That seems a large selection, but then, 46,203 actually new 

.oks were put out in the years 1939-45 ! By whatever sifting process, it must have been an 
exacting task to isolate one-ninetieth part as the possibly enduring core of the mass. We 
shall differ inevitably about a title here or there ; if we didn’t it would suggest a deplorable 
uniformity of thinking that could please only a Hitler or a Stalin; but, so far as my limited 
observation goes, there is no really outstanding omission or, what is even more important, 

no inclusion of a really bad book. It is grouped into ten broad classes each introduced by a 
note. Some of these are statements, such as this: ‘* Not until Huxley, in the last centurv, did 
scientists think to write for the layman.” All hail to Huxley, but Sir Humphrey Davy led him 
by nearly fifty years, Sir David Brewster by more than forty, and I seem to remember charming 
lectures on The Chemical History of a Candle by one who was 25 when Huxley was born, and 
others of great charm by John Tyndall, five years his senior. These are merely trivial facts 
in this immediate connexion, but | hope some enterprising thesis-writer may one day choose 
to write a history of popular lectures in relation to general education. 

Mr. Seymour Smith makes his entry with the title first and gives the date, publisher and 
price of each book. This avoidance of author-catalogue order seems to me a curious feature 
of modern library lists. Is it based upon belief in the insignificance of the modern author ? 
Is it because the title throws up the subject better > And does it? Well, here is an entry, a 
little more individual than some, but characteristic : 

Ler THere Be Scutprure. By Jacob Epstein. 1940. Michael Joseph, 18/- 

The artist seldom explains, therefore be thankful, O Philistine, that here he takes the 

trouble to; be grateful, those who understand the language of art, that much which 

you find difficult is here left unexplained, and in any case don’t forget to look at St. 

James’s Station when you are walking that way. There’s no harm, either, in glancing at 

Rima again—if you can remember where to find it. 

If you can’t, | would suggest, ask at the information desk of the nearest p.l.). Of course, 
F.S.S. is not always quite so Olympian and does come to more direct statement; for example, 
| like his note on the latest work I have added to my private shelves to complete the set of a 
favourite bard of my own: 

SvrormMy Harvest. By S/anley Snaith. i944. Dent, 376 

The previous volumes of this North countryman’s poetry have established him as a 

writer of nature poetry. In this, his best book to date, it would seem that the war years 

deepened his perception and powers of expression. Hence we have not only the acute- 
ness of vision of the earlier poems, but a wide range of feeling and subject. 

One need not agree, either with choice or criticism ; one cannot fail to be stimulated by it. 
\nd one cannot fail to recognize that here a librarian is in the role of critic and assessor, a 
function which my generation regarded as an extremely difficult and controversial one. 
It is, of course, galling to be told that our notes should be “ descriptive and expository, not 
evaluative ” but, in general, it is right to say so. This book, however, is a “ guide ” rather 
than a catalogue, and the result, however it may prick one’s own sensitive epidermis, is in- 
tensely diverting. There is also our daily experience, that our readers do expect to hear our 
opinions of books, and allow themselves to be led by them ; and I am sure that we are better 
guides than the literary gossipers round ordinary tea-tables or at public bars. 

Whatever else is to be said of this nicely produced book, this can be said. It is an attractive 
competent selection of much that is good in recent book output. The publishers, I repeat, 
would do a sound service to make a public issue of it and 1 hope will be so persuaded. Ex- 
service men and women will find in it as good clues as any to enable them to recover some of 
the losses of the inexorable war years. Those who follow them will surely join me in gratitude 


to F.S.S. W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 
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Education for Librarianship (1) (Continued) 
By Exvizasern Hart, B.A., (Commonwealth National Library, Australia). 


2. To integrate the academic with the professional study. 
| have described Chicago’s experiment on these lines, and it is interesting to see 
the same trend in the revised syllabus of the Library Association of Great Britain.(’) 
Formerly the academic work expected of English library students was in the field of 
English literature only—as Dr. Carnovsky has remarked, ‘‘a becoming gesture to the 
literary tradition in librarianship” 
The Library Association now offers alternative papers in “Literature of Science” and 
“Literature of Social and Political Ideas” at the Registration examination level, and for the 
Final examination there are the following alternatives : 
( English Literature. 
(6) Literature and Librarianship of Philosophy and Religion. 
(c) Literature and Librarianship of the Social Sciences (including Commerce and Law). 
( 
( 


d) Literature and Librarianship of Science and Technology. 
e) Literature and Librarianship of the Fine Arts (excluding Music) 

(f) Literature and Librarianship of Music. 

(g) Literature and Librarianship of Medicine. 

(4) Literature and Librarianship of History and Archaeology. 

(4) Literature and Librarianship of Linguistics and of History and Theory of Literature. 

The details of the syllabus are most interesting. They show a wider conception of the 
library students’ training, while at the same time they maintain a practical link with the realities 
of library operation. One criticism that could be levelled against the scheme is that it lacks 
the backing of an English university. In England, particularly in the training of the public 
librarian, the importance of the role played by the Library Association cannot be over- 
emphasised. In the United States the A.L.A. has never had the same influence upon library 
education. This has partly been due to the faét that since 1887, when Dewey established his 
school at Columbia with the partial(*) blessing of the A.L.A., it has been in favour of educating 
the librarian through the professional schools of the universities. At the same time however, 
through its Temporary Library Training Board and the Board of Education for L ibrarianship, 
the Association has helped to provide the framework in which the schools carry on. In 
England and the United States the concepts of the librarian are similar, but the English 
librarian, perhaps, takes his profession less seriously. English librarians refuse to believe that 
librarianship has a philosophical basis, content, or implication. In England there is a more 
distinét cleavage between the university and the public librarian—the first is a bookman, the 
second a municipal employee. The first comes to the library via the university, the second 
comes up through a series of Library Association examinations. University graduates in public 
libraries told me their degree was a disadvantage in so far as it kept them three years behind 
other library officers of the same age. 

The Library Association examinations place a great deal of emphasis upon technical 
processes, and yet it is a paradox that the technical processes in English libraries are less ably 
carried out than in American libraries. The catalogue in the average English library is an 
inadequate tool by American standards, in spite of the fact that, to judge by the syllabus and 
examinations of the Library Association, every chartered librarian, whether he is to serve in 
an administrative or technical grade must undergo a more exacting course in cataloguing than 
is prescribed in any American school except for those who intend to specialize in cataloguing. 
Dr. Williamson recommended that the distinction between clerical and professional workers 
in a library be sharply made and adhered to. When this is clear those who are planning any 
course of library training can clearly see what their aims and objectives are to be. In England, 
because there is confusion over the first point there is confusion over the second. My 
criticism of the Library ‘Association is that it is training clerical and professional workers by 
the same means and towards the same end—the passing of examinations appears to be the goal. 
The training of clerical workers is important, and this is best done by the “training class” 
method once adopted by larger libraries in the United States but now rather discredited as a 
“black market in librarians”. As the Williamson report points out, clerical and sub-professional 
workers need instruction in cataloguing, in classification, in record-keeping topics such as 
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filing, indexing, alphabeting, and in typewriting, and for this type of training a large amount 
of drill and practice work will necessarily accompany the class room instruction. A scheme 
outlined by A. W. McClellan, Director of Tottenham Public Libraries in the Library Association 
Record for September, 1949, shows how in-service training operates in his library system. 
“Library trainees” are recruited straight from school, at about the age of sixteen, and serve 
a probationary period of six months. As established posts become vacant they are filled from 
the pool of trainees at junior salary rates. The trainee is posted for periods of approximately 
one month to every library and section. One full morning each week is devoted to leétures 
given by senior qualified members of the staff. The course is designed to acquaint the trainee 
with library practice in the Tottenham system and at the same time covers the requirements of 
the Entrance Examination of the Library Association. This is purely an apprenticeship system, 
and Mr. McClellan points out the financial advantages accruing to the employing library 
authority. Such a scheme cannot do more than produce good library assistants for a particular 
library. Under certain conditions this is an important aspect of library training, but I think 
there is the danger that it will be confused with the education of the professional librarian. 

There are various other ways by which an English librarian may prepare himself for the 
Library Association’s examinations :- 


1. Through full-time schools, including the School of Librarianship and Archives at 
the University of London. 

2. Through correspondence courses conducted under the auspices of the Association 
of Assistant Librarians. 

3. Through part-time courses, associated with libraries and technical colleges. 


4. Through summer schools and occasional courses. 

5. Through private study and experience. 

The defeé& of the syStem is its unevenness. Some candidates can attend full-time schools 
and others, for instance those in Northern Ireland, cannot even see a copy of Whittaker.(*) 
The course at the London University is open to graduates of approved universities and, in 
certain cases, to other Students. Full-time graduate students complete the course in one year. 
The technical subjects are the same as those required for the Library Association’s Final 
Examination, but a thesis or bibliography on an approved subject must be submitted during 
the year following the examination. New graduates are advised to obtain a temporary library 
post before entering the school. The other schools are conne¢ted with technical colleges, as 
are also many of the part-time courses. I arrived in England towards the end of the school 
year and was not able to visit as many of these as I should have liked. There are schools in 
London, Leeds, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle and Glasgow. One of the drawbacks, 
particularly in the part-time schools, is the difficulty of finding good tutors. I visited the 
London school at the City Literary Institute, the School of Librarianship at the Brighton 
Technical College, and attended a summer school at St Andrews conducted by the Scottish 
Library Association. These schools are not closely associated with good libraries as are schools 
at universities or even schools run in connection with the libraries themselves, although visits 
to libraries are a feature of their programmes. The British schools appear to be severely 
handicapped by lack of money. The School of Librarianship at the City Literary Institute, 
London, had in 1949-50 one hundred and twenty full-time students, and the faculty consisted 
of a director and nine part-time lecturers. There is no library in which the students can read 
widely in their subject, no colleétion of up-to-date reference books, no practice colleétion for 
cataloguing. The Islington Public Library assists in the matter of reference books as it has put 
aside a table in a small hall for the use of students, and allows them to use its reference colleétion. 
(bout 20 students work there at a time, on set questions under the guidance of a tutor. As there 
are no books available, practical cataloguing and classification have to be done from titles 
only, as in the examination. Old H.M.S.O. lists are used for titles of official publications. The 
school has one copy only of the Dewey decimal classification schedules. Much of the teaching 
at these schools appears to be coaching for the Library Association examinations. Written 
work is done regularly under examination conditions, the questions being frequently taken 
from Library Association papers. The Director of one schoc 1 told me that his cataloguing 
teacher was a keen man and up-to-date with new rules and practices, but he dare not let him 
teach them until the Library Association also keeps up with new ideas. It is clear that English 
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library schools are at present experimental, and they have been handicapped by changes in 
the Library Association’s syllabus just as they were beginning. They are affected by local 
conditions and local finance. Mr. Kemp, Director of the School at the City Literary Institute, 
said he would like to see a large residential school run by the Ministry of Education, with a 
fully trained teaching Staft. This is a suggestion compatible with modern British ideas of the 
function of the state—a suggestion that in the United States would be neither welcome nor 
necessary—but which has certain advantages in the Australian library and social situation. In 
New Zealand, where conditions are similar to ours, a library school has been established under 
the Ministry of Education. 

In Australia, as in the United States and England, formal library education only became 
a vital question after a long period of public library development. The Library Association of 
\uSstralia (formerly the Australian Institute of Librarians) like the Library Association in 
England, exercises a large measure of control over the preparation of librarians. To qualify 
for the Preliminary Examination Certificate candidates must have passed the matriculation or 
an equivalent examination, have had at least one year’s experience or training in librarianship 
to the satisfaction of the Association’s Board of Examination, Certification and Registration of 
Librarians, and have passed the Preliminary Examination. This is a nine hour examination, 
covering an elementary basic course in librarianship. Comparing the English with the 
\ustralian syllabus, it is clear that the Preliminary Examination candidate must cover more 
ground than the candidate for the Entrance Examination. In the paper on “Reference Work” 
the English candidate is examined on 22 reference books. The Australian candidate is 
examined on the scope and arrangement of various types of reference books, of which some 
136 titles are listed. In “Cataloguing and Classification” (1} hour paper, L.A. ; 3 hour paper, 
L.A.A.) the English candidate is expected. to grasp merely elementary principles. He is not 
expected to have any detailed knowledge of cataloguing codes or classification schemes. The 
\ustralian candidate must have some detailed knowledge of the Dewey decimal classification 
scheme and of certain rules of the joint cataloguing code of the Library Association and the 
\merican Library Association. However, compared with the basic core of instruétion at, for 
instance, the University of California, the Preliminary syllabus falls lamentably short. What is 
our examination intended to assess ?-—if, as in England, merely the suitability of the candidate 
for librarianship, it goes too far; if it is to assess the candidate’s knowledge of the basic 
aspects of library work, it does not go far enough. Whatever it is intended to do it is in no wise 
a measure of the candidate’s level of general education. It is not reasonable, therefore, to 
exempt the graduate from this examination—this exemption is a gesture to university education, 
but an arts or a science degree does not confer any knowledge of the basic principles of 
librarianship. If the Preliminary Examination does not go far enough, the Qualifying 
Examination goes too far beyond the basic core of instruction in some subjects. It is intended 
that every type of librarian, the administrator, the subject area specialist, the expert in the 
processing of material—from the cataloguer of general books to the cataloguer of rare books, 
maps or audio visual materials—the children’s librarian, the librarian of a business firm, should 
all be brought under cover of the Qualifying Certificate. It is desirable, therefore, that the 
svllabus should be as flexible as possible, that students be allowed to follow their own speciality, 
as soon as practicable after they have mastered basic routines and techniques. It is agreed in 
America that a knowledge of advanced cataloguing and classification is not essential for all 
types of librarians, but in the Qualifying Examination the student must sit for a twelve hour 
examination (spread over four sessions) on these subjeéts. In making this a requirement the 
\ssociation may possibly have taken into account the fact that Australian libraries are passing 
through the phase when the development of techniques is of prime importance. 

The Library Association of Australia has reached a compromise between American and 
English views when it comes to the granting of its diploma. After December 31St, 1950, each 
candidate for the diploma must have a degree or university diploma approved by the Board 
of Examination, Certification and Registration of Librarians. Thus, a university degree will 
become a requisite for the highest library certificate granted in Australia. As in England, 
Students in Australia had first to prepare for their professional examinations through lectures 
in their libraries, by experience, and through private study. The next step was the setting 
up of schools in connection with each of the three main libraries—in Sydney at the Public 
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Library of New South Wales, in Canberra at the Commonwealth National Library, and 
in Melbourne at the Public Library of Vittoria. At present (1949) the school at Canberra 
has been discontinued, owing to lack of accommodation. It is hoped that in 1951 it will be 
re-organized on the lines of a professional school for university graduates, rather than on 
the training class lines along which it previously operated. No Australian library schools 
are associated with the universities. This may be, in part, due to the fact that the L.A.A. 
has never seriously pressed for the establishment of such a school. The pioneers of library 
education in Australia were realists who dealt with conditions as they existed at the time and 
who knew that in these early Stages librarians were merely an occupational group. Through 
the Association the group had to move towards professional standing, and one of the means 
by which the Association could achieve this was through a system of professional 
examinations. The University of Melbourne offers a number of diploma courses, ranging from 
\griculture to Journalism, and it would not be unreasonable for the Association to press for 
a School of Librarianship granting a university diploma. It would be a particularly good 
time to establish such a school now that the Fulbright A& is about to come into operation in 
\uStralia, and an American professor could be invited here under its provisions. One of the 
main difficulties would be the procuring of suitable instructional staff, but we will never have 
suitable staff until we establish good schools. The practising librarian, however good he may 
be, is not necessarily a good teacher. Another serious difficulty is that the Australian, unlike 
the American, is not prepared to invest any appreciable amount of time or money on training 
before taking up employment. There is no shortage of jobs, even for untrained personnel, 
and the monetary reward for the trained is insufficient to compensate for the money spent on 
training. The Commonwealth Public Service is so short of trained librarians that it is prepared 
to pay selected students to enter library school. Americans freely invest money on education. 
Examining catalogues of American library schools one sees that at Columbia, for instance, 
estimated expenses (average) for the academic year and summer session come to $2,027 for 
men and $2,192 for women. Tuition and fees amount to $747. This expense comes after the 
expense of four years’ college and is rather staggering to the Australian whose universities 
charge moderately low fees, and for whom living expenses are reasonable. 

In Great Britain many of the students attending library schools are employed librarians 
who have been granted leave for the purpose by their employing authorities. Fees are low. 
The Glasgow and West of Scotland Commercial College charges {25 inclusive for the full-time 
courses for the Registration and Final Examination of the Library Association. There is no 
tuition fee at the New Zealand Library School, which is established under the Ministry of 
Education, in connection with the National Library Service. Students receive payment to 
cover living expenses, but are expected to remain in professional library work for at least three 
years afterwards. 

It is necessary to consider our own problems in the light of what has been done to solve 
similar problems in other countries, but it is not necessary to copy any overseas pattern. 
\ustralian libraries need professional workers with academic background and training, they 
need technicians who must be versed in skills appropriate to the librarian, they need sub- 
professional workers competent to carry out clerical and routine work. It is obvious that we 
should not do all our training from the bottom. There is a need for one graduate library school 
connected with one of the Australian Universities. There is a limit to the number of these 
rraduates which Australian libraries can absorb, especially if, in their internal organization, 
they keep truly professional duties distinét from sub-professional and clerical. There is room, 
particularly in small public and municipal libraries for the student from a school connected with 
1 public library, where the training is necessarily more praétical and less theoretical than in 
1 graduate school, and there is room for the worker trained in the routine and procedures of the 
library in which he works. We do not want wide divergencies in the standards of schools of 
the same type. The L.A.A. has therefore, an important role to play through its Board of 
Examination, Certification and Registration of Librarians. 


*) I 1. Year Book, 1949, P. §9 


8) Resolved—that this Association desires to express their gratification that the trustees of Columbia 
College are considering the propriety of giving instruétion in library work, and hopes that the experiment 
d 


Speaker at L..\. Conference, Eastbourne, 1949. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


DeAR CALLIMACHUS, \ New YEAR 

January and a New Year once more ; the revels, restrained by the world situation, are 
over ; and we brace ourselves for another twelvemonth of library effort. What will it bring ? 
To you and all earnest librarians, I hope, increase of faith in their work—and courage. The 
last because we may need it although, for some years past, each year has opened with dire 
forecasts which have always been modified by a¢tual happenings later. We go from one crisis 
to another until, I observe, we become almost indifferent to the voice of the bird of ill-omen. 
But, frankly, what can we expect for libraries—-what do you expect for yours—in the situation 
immediately before us ? With the rearmament programme, rising prices and the whole range 
of possibilities, will the gracious parts of life, which libraries most generally represent, become 
the target of the rate-cutter? Or can we hope that the experience of the late war, which 
proved libraries to be a necessity even of a bombed community, will prevail ? I have already 
heard that a colleague is expected to estimate his needs for eighteen months ahead. How 
legal this is, I don’t know, but the 1919 A& provides that if a rate is fixed for a year it cannot 
be varied in that year. How would an eighteen-months’ fixture be affected ? 

C.D. ? 

I suppose if we were wise we should be considering how to protect libraries in the 
event of war. In 1939 it seemed almost fantastic even to contemplate it ; but in 1940, we were 
pretty sure there was no fantasy about the matter. Could libraries be protected in the possible 
conditions ? If they came, would any normal library survive ? These are questions we have 
talked over in bars and over tea-cups, but no conclusive views have been expressed yet. 
I am sure the L.A. must have had this somewhere under discussion. 

Pusiic RELATIONS,—Erc. 

To bring ourselves to rather smaller matters, since we cannot always be engrossed 
in world affairs, | was interested to hear that a well known library was running “ Staff classes ” 
in public relations. There is nothing novel in the idea. You may recall that Croydon used 
to give all its assistants a brief course, by a professional teacher, in voice production and 
public speaking ; a Study probably of more importance than some technical subjects, especially 
in those who have to “ do” story hours and lessons in the use of libraries and—the older’ones 
who may have to chair lectures or otherwise find need to express themselves in public. This 
“ public relations,” however, is really in the selling of the library to readers ; in the best, 
most natural methods of approach to them ; at anyrate, I suppose so. The Readers’ Adviser 
probably has such training, although I don’t know of it officially, do you? How many 
libraries now issue a Staff bulletin ? I have just seen one from the Hull Public Libraries—an 
eight-page type-duplicated one, and the fourteenth issue. It is marked “ confidential ”’ but it 
gives all sorts of news, on the wider aspects of the service, for example, B.B.C. broadcasts 
on the centenary and their effects, on domestic matters, appointments, resignations, on 
Christmas closing, the a¢tivities of the Staff association, social events, displays (on which 
branch librarians are requested to check their stocks to see that they have the books available 
about which the displays are made), visits and much else of living interest. Such a bulletin 
demands an appreciable amount of work, but its value as a unifying agent is obvious. Too 
many Staff members in the larger systems are out of touch with every department except 
the one in which they work. 

OTHER THAN Our Own 

That last remark reminds me that the L.A. Exam. results are many of them out by now. 
The intake of the profession appears to be about 1,000 new people every year and, at present, 
there is no evidence that the demand for assistants has reached saturation point. That may 
come, however, and it is hoped that the present demands will not lead to any relaxing of 
Standards. I hear that one of the great deficiencies from which young librarians suffer is their 
isolation. This is, sometimes, as it were self-imposed. They are eager to pass examinations 
for obvious reasons, but are not always as eager to do more than attend local classes or to 
read text-books. The modern syllabus, however, requires candidates to know of many 
things that they cannot possibly see or learn in a small library. I confess I think very little 
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of the intelligence of a lad or girl who will not sacrifice half-days, whole days, if necessary, 
to know every library in the neighbourhood and to visit the larger cities to study their reference 
and other services. Some have never seen, or have not examined, a printed catalogue. It is 
not in isolation that the first-line librarian is made. At the same time I hope every senior 
member of our profession is learning to give the helping hand to the youngster. A few words 
of encouragement or appreciation, of constructive advice and good cheer live long in the 
mind of the one who receives them. Let us make that part of our resolution for 1951. 


” 


Nor “ For Overseas CONSUMPTION 
I felt some slight disappointment when I read the letter from Mr. Edward Sydney in 
the last Lisrary Wortp. When one has written, as I had, an entirely appreciative reference 
to a library publication one does not expect to receive in reply an expression of the desire for 
one’s liquidation! Mr. Sydney strikes on a question of fact and, in that, I concede that he 
knows and I do not. His admirable brochure, 4 Family Affair, which you know now quite 
well and, I am sure, admire too, he says was intended for local use. I said it was for “‘ overseas 
consumption ” and lam wrong. But my error arose from two things : the first, a letter I saw 
somewhere from Singapore which said that the pamphlet had been shown there ; the second, 
my apparent misinterpretation of the words on the cover “‘ Produced in association with the 
Central Office of Information.” Had any account of my own library been described as | 
described that of Leyton I should have plumed myself on the fact that my work was worthy 
of overseas exhibition, as, whatever he feels about the present question, Mr. Sydney’s work 
undoubtedly is. I am very interested to learn that the C.O.I. lent its great influence on 
behalf of the citizens of Leyton in this way; they are to be congratulated. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Sydney will, I daresay, not yet read this letter. His UNESCO mission to Delhi on a pilot 
scheme for library service in the India capital shows the place he holds now in British, and 
indeed international, librarianship. My new year’s wishes to him are cordial. 


> 


“ Yourn Gors Towarps YoutH’ 
What fun people are! A friend has just put into my hands a cutting from the Wo/ver- 
hampton Lixpress and Star with the heading, ‘ “‘ Love ” in Library Halts Book Service.’ It 
would appear that the girl librarians in a Great Wyrley branch of the County Library (Stafford) 
are so attractive that the village youth have invaded it to such an extent and so incommoded 
borrowers, that the falling off in public use has caused the County to close the branch. Any- 
way, that is one of the reasons alleged. A few more fats than the report gives would be 
interesting. Are the girls in question librarians in our sense, or village volunteers ? The 
County Librarian, at the meeting of the Parish Council—which had not been consulted 
before the library was shut up—is reported as saying it was closed because “ it was not being 
used and 75 per cent of the books were affected by blue mould.” And the Chairman of the 
County Council Library Sub-Committee said it was difficult to get people with a knowledge 
of books to give time to county branch libraries. I suppose it is if there is no payment for the 
service ; or, if there is, if it is insufficient. The day of the voluntary librarian is over. A mobile 
service will ultimately replace the village centres, and meanwhile the Parish Council has taken 
Steps to revitalise the libraries. There are several questions and morals in this sad story. We 
suspect that “ love ” has little to do with the failure. I do recall, however, one branch library 
which was a rendezvous—or the cloisters outside it were—to such an extent that, like the 
suitors of Penelope, the boys—usually about 17 years old—greatly inconvenienced the 
legitimate readers. It was all perfectly respectable, but a horde of lads and girls, with their 
bicycles, would haunt the place and if driven off would return like returning waves. And 
the girls prompted the boys to defy authority. Did we get help from the parents ? “ Why!” 
remarked one mother, “ what better place could there be for courting ?” I ask you. 
This letter is somewhat frivolous and has rather run away with me. There is, however, 
a serious point or two in it, and none more so than my hopes and wishes for your abiding 
happiness. 
Vale ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on “ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 
—FEditor, THe Liprary Wor ip. 
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: SOME NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
S 
ae THE PEARL FROM PLYMOUTH 
By W. H. HoLpen 
Phe first authentic biography of Cora Pearl, last of the great Courtesans. Life, love 
- and laughter in Imperial Paris. 
- “Well written and documented ; it makes irresistible reading.”’—-Britannia and Eve. 
. “Sumptuously illustrated . . . one of the most amusing one could possibly read.” 
= La Vie Parisienne. 
re 
i Demy 8vo 11 Illustrations 12s. 6d. net 
\ 
THEY STARTLED GRANDFATHER 
a By W. H. HoLpen 
I Gay ladies and merry mashers of Victorian times. A sparkling account, beautifully 
y illustrated. 
k “Lively and amusing.”’’——Liverpool Daily Post. 
n Crown 8vo 35 Illustrations 12s. 6d. net 
rt HOUSES WITH A HISTORY IN ST. MARYLEBONE 
d By W. H. Hopen 
“A very absorbing description.””— Library World. “The thoroughness of the book is 
an example to historians . . . this marvellous little book . . . this book is a ‘must’ for 
6 anyone who loves the heart of London.’’——St. Marylebone Record. 
. Demy 8vo 7s. Od. net 
d 
THE CHARTERHOUSE WE KNEW 
e Published on 12th December, 1950. By eight Old Carthusians, this book deals with 
. life at the famous Public School from 1882 to 1945. 
Demy 8vo ros. 6d. net 
Among forthcoming books we announce Horace Wyndham’s forty-second work, 
. CHORUS TO CORONET (profusely illustrated, about 15s. net). This dis- 
tinguished author is an expert at proving that truth is stranger than fiction, and in 
é' CHORUS TO CORONET he discusses in his inimitable way the history of all 
. those actresses who have married into the British Peerage. Another fascinating 
: book will be SECOND EMPIRE MEDLEY, with contributions by distinguished 
» British and French writers. Lavishly illustrated, it will deal with life in Paris in 
Napoleon III’s romantic reign. We are also publishing shortly a Second (Revised 
, Edition of W. H. Holden’s HOW TO OBTAIN MORE CAPITAL, an invaluable 
guide for the small trader and shopkeeper. First published in 1939, this is now out 
of print. The new edition will be brought up to date in accordance with recent 
legislation, and will be published at 2s. 6d. net. The Exchange and Mart described 
the First Edition as ‘‘a goldmine of information . . . Mr. Holden’s book should be 
studied by all progressive small business men.” Ready 7th February). 
ry ’ _ “" 
BRITISH TECHNICAL AND GENERAL PRESS 
, » P i 
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Topicalities 
Lidited by A. G. S. ENser, F.L.A. 


(Tottenham Public Libraries 


\NorHeR New Year is upon us and though 
conditions generally are not very promising 
one must be reminded that faint hearts are not 
As things are today only courage 
and fortitude count. 


required. 
Having just celebrated 
one hundred years of the passing of the first 
Public Library Act in this country, it ts 
apposite to reflect upon the many difhculties 
which confronted the early pioneers of public 
librarianship. 
to be surmounted however dark the outlook 
was. We can do with the same unflinching 
spirit today. Surely, the years have not so 
sapped our strength nor our resolve that we no 
longer fight in face of seeming insurmountable 
The general Standard of trained 
librarian is higher today than ever before. 


There were then trials enough 


problems. 
We cannot fail our predecessors—we mast not 
fail our successors. 


THIS MONTH'S CHOICE 


GLASGOW’S The Glasgow Novel. Locali 
ties may be rich in local authors, but there are 
comparatively few examples of public libraries 
publishing brochures about their local writers 
and writings. Glasgow has reason to be proud 
of its local authors and in this publication has 
done them honour. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, 
1950. The previous format continued with a 
beautiful cover photograph of Peveril Castle. 

HORNSEY’S New Book 
\ foldover in green on buff listing new 
additions, together with a resume of all the 
Various extension activities. 

ISLINGTON’S  Balletin, 
\nother foldover in the traditional Christmas 
colours of red and green on white. Publishing 
news of Staff changes is to be commended. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION’S 
Libraries Seétion) Handicrafts, 
\n excellent example of a readers’ guide, 
though too many entries are rather dated. 

NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE’S A Shors 
History of the Public Libraries, 1854-1950. The 


December, 


December, 1950. 


December, 19§0. 


(County 


Seplembe r, 19§0. 


public have short memories and this brochure 








serves as a useful reminder of what the present 
owes to the past. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRBP’S 4 Li of Book 
for Young Readers. For all who have anything 
to do with selecting books for children. Wel] 
produced and indicative of a progressive county 
library system. 

READING’S Christian Art. A pamphlet in 
the characteristic Reading format and of the 
usual high Standard. 

SHEFFIELD’S'- Basic Books on Sheffield 
History. Rather austere for Shefheld, but none 
the less valuable, especially the annotations. 

WAKEFIELD’S Winter Book List? A small 
pamphlet carrying on the Reading tradition. 
Che cover design is extremely good. 

WESTMINSTER’S 1 Brie/ 
Combining history with present day provision. 
Excellently produced with “live” photo- 
graphs and justifying the importance of this 
authority’s public library 
profession. 


; 
Introduction. 


service in our 


Memorabilia 


“Library provision in Beddington and 
Wallington”, is the title of an article in Th 
Municipal Review (November, 1950) by the 
Chief Librarian, Mr. W. J. Hill. Of the 35,000 
population, 41 per cent borrow over 400,000 
a year—11.5 per head of the population. A 
special feature is the walnut-panelled Reference 
Library, the gift to the town of the late Sir 
William Mallinson, as were a large proportion 
of the 4,000 hooks. Two shillings per head 
of the population is spent on books and 3s. od. 
per head on the whole library service. 


* * * 


The General Purposes Committee of the 
A.M.C., after discussion with officers of the 
Ministry of Health, learning that the Ministry 
does not intend to lay down any general rules 
as to the provision of library service in hos- 
pitals, deprecates the issue of any rules by 
the A.M.C., but recommends leaving what 
shall be done and whether a charge should be 
made for such services to be determined by 
local circumstances. 

* * * 


We have been intrigued to learn that the 
van library used in one town is to be the 
polling station for a certain district at the 
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George Harding’s 
Bookshop Lid. 


Library Agents 


64, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON 


Specialists in out - of - print 
and new books on BRITISH 
HISTORY and ECONOMIC 
SCIENCE in all their branches 


Lists of desiderata from university and 
institutional libraries receive our best 
attention 


4 


Catalogues issued and sent post free 








Just published ! 








a HANDY atlas 


Most libraries have the large type of 
reference atlas. But for convenience in 
handling, Philips’ Revised and Enlarged 


Record Atlas 


is an ideally compact reference atlas 


128 PAGES OF MAPS IN COLOUR 


212-PAGE GAZETTEER—INDEX 
with 50,000 NAMES 


25s. 


Il by 9 inches NET Cloth Boards 


Write for free Prospectus with Specimen Map 


George Philip and Son 
Limited 
32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 














i KNEW 
SARAH 
BERNHARDT 
SUZE RUERFEF 


Suze Rueff first met Sarah Bernhardt 
when the great actress was 44 and she 
herself was a child. For more than 
thirty years they were close friends, and 
in this volume of memoirs the author is 
able to give first-hand impressions of 
Bernhardt in.some of her most famous 
roles. Aided by an extensive collection 
of letters, telegrams and photographs, 
the author presents an intimate and 
often unusual picture of the great 
tragedienne. 


DEMY 8vo: ILLUSTRATED 15 - NET 


PRISONS 
ON 


PATERSON 


EDITED BY 
S. K. RUCK 


In the world of prison reform the 
name of Sir Alexander Paterson is as 
famous, nationally and internationally, 
as that of two great predecessors, 
Elizabeth Fry and John Howard. The 
Borstal system as it exists to-day is 
largely his conception, and he left his 
mark on every other aspect of penal 
administration. Both as a record and 
as an inspiration to other social 
reformers, this is an important book. 


DEMY 8vo. 15 - NET 


FREDERICK MULLER 
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coming municipal election. It has been sug 
vested that “vote as you change your book” 
will be the slogan of the day. We know that 
some libraries have been used, in part, as 
polling stations, but by closing them for the 
day otherwise. Some librarians hold the use 
to be justified as it brings citizens to their 
libraries at least once a year. It would be inter- 
esting to know if new readers have been 
acquired as a result. 


Library Reports 


By Henry C. SAWTELLI 


(Bermondsey Public Libraries 


BinMINGHAM.—Ci/y Librarian, F. J. Patrick, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 1,107,200. Rate, 
§.3d. Income from Rate, £152,457. Total 
Stock, 1,383,340. Additions, 70,440. With 
drawals, 43,620. Total Issues, 5,194,568. 
rickets, 424,809. Branches, 27. Delivery 
Stations, 4. 


Ihe grand record of library service in the City 
was fully maintained in the year here reviewed. Book 
circulation reac hed the second hivhest ever total, 
thouwh falling short of last year’s record figure. The 
laruest decrease was in the issue of books from the 


adult lending departments, as the use of the children’s 
libraries was only very slightly below the previous yeat 
Consultations in the Reference, Commercial and 
echnical Librarics were substantially the same, all of 
them being extensively used. No further development 
can be reported on the provision of the long projected 
branch library at Glebe Farm \ temporary service 
there has been made available. Sites tor tour additional 
branches have been secured. 


HorNsty.—-Borough Librarian, W.B. Stevenson, 
Feksed te Population (est.), 97,263. Rate, 
6.730d. Income from Rate, {28,072. Total 
Stock, 121,041. Additions, 13,637. With- 


drawals, 11,276. Total Issues, 843,550. 
Tickets, 62,150. Branches, 3. 1 Travelling 
Library. 


\ decline in the reading of light literature and the 
ise of children’s books brought the total circulation 
fivure below that of the record last year rhe use of 
technical and other non-fiétional works remained at 
about the same level. The Travelling Library, and the 
service to old and invalid people were maintained at 
their previous high standard of efficiency. War damage 
repairs, redecoration and alterations have been carried 
out at all the libraries 


Ipswicu.—Chief Librarian, Miss D. M. White, 
B.A., F.L.A. Population (est.), 104,100. 
Rate, 6.6d. Income from Rate, { 16,819. 








Total Stock, 132,497. Additions, 7,304, 
Withdrawals, 5,518. Total Issues, 793,775. 
Tickets, 73,236. Branches, 5. 1 Delivery 


Station. 


rhis Report commences with a glance back at past 
achievement, together with a history of the libraries 
in the Borough. Reviewing the work of the past year 
it is found that book circulation did not quite reach the 
avurevate ot the previous year. Ihe Reterence Library 
was closed for some time for redecoration, and the 
libraries as a whole were opened on fewer days than in 
the year before. \n Assistant Archivist has been 
appointed. 


KINGSTON UPON - THAMES. Borough 
Librarian, Harry Cross. Population (est.), 
41,680. Rate, 3.58d. Income from Rate, 
£8,125. Total Stock, 41,497. Additions, 
4,086. Withdrawals, 4,419. Total Issues, 
388,378. Tickets, 29,062. 1 Travelling 
Library. 

here were notable increases in the borrowing of 
works in such subjeéts as Sociology, Science, Usetu 

\rts, Literature and History, but there was a big drop 

in the issue of fiétion and juvenile books. Number of 

revistered readers show eda slight increase on last year, 
he Travelling Library, which visits three sites weekl 





mairitained its issue level rhe erection of the first 
branch library has already commenced and will probabl 
be ready for service during the coming year. 


NorrinGHaM.—C//y Librarian, Duncan Gray, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 301,240. Total 
Stock, 362,076. Additions, 49,279. With- 
drawals, 48,858. Total Issues, 2,292,284. 
Borrowers, 68,206. Branches, 14. 


I'he major event in an exceptionally busy year was 
the opening of the Old Park Branch Library. This 
addition to the system was originally a cowshed and 
has been turned into a handsome library by the City 
Engineer and his staff. Two of the older branches 
have been replanned, and two others will be remodelled 
during the present year. Book circulation did not reach 
last year’s total in spite of the 17,000 books issued from 
the new branch. A new office, that of Deputy City 
Librarian, was created and filled by the appointment of 
Mr. A. C. Panter, B.A., formerly Chict Librarian of 
Kettering. Visitors to the Museum during the year 
totalled 104,435. The Report contains illustrations of 
the new branch library among others. 


PatsLeY.—Librarian, Catherine R. McEwan, 
F.L.A. Population, 96,400. Rate, 3d. 
Income from Rate, £11,173. Total Stock, 
82,805. Additions, 7,350. Withdrawals, 
5,087. Total Issues, 371,288. 

\ pleasing feature of the year’s work was the con- 
tinued increase in the interest shown by the younger 
generation of readers. For the third successive year an 
increased issue is reported from the junior library. 
lotal circulation, however, fell below that of the 
previous year. A comprehensive programme of work 
on repairs to, and improvements of the library building 
has been put into operation. 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


Head Office and Works 
NORTH ACTON RD. 
HARLESDEN, N.W.10 
ELGAR 741 1-2-3 


Showrooms 

100 GT. RUSSELL ST. 
LONDON, W.C.1 
MUSEUM 5650 & 0335 


J 














MERE 
and 
MOORLAND 


NORMAN WYMER 


This, the fourth in a series which 
H. J. Massingham described as “a 
very valuable work,” completes 
the coverage of England which 
Mr. Wymer started with A Breath of 
Fresh Air. This book deals with the 
Northern Counties. 12s. 6d. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 








LIBRARY EDITION 


EVERYMAN’S 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


FR. ANTHONY REYNOLDS 
Illustrated Cr. 8vo, cloth 


4S. 


110 pages 


“It is an outstanding achievement and will 
do more good than many ‘brilliant’ books 
by ‘clever’ writers, for we have at last a 
book that we can give to the ordinary person 
who asks us : “‘What’s all this Catholicism 


business about’ ?” The Universe. 


“This short book is an excellent introduc- 
tion to the Catholic faith... It has the 
great virtue that the explanations are clear 
and easily understood ...” Jrish Catholic. 


Paternoster Publications Ltd. 
67 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 























Round the Library World 


» 
Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


[he Lockwood Memorial Library of the 
University of Buffalo, New York, has acquired 
James Joyce’s literary remains, consisting of 
some six hundred separate items. These in- 
clude a large colle¢tion of unpublished material 
as well as the MSS. of some of his published 
works. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ , 

Only two of the University Libraries in 
Britain yet contain more than a million books, 
Oxford and Cambridge. In the United States 
of America no fewer than fourteen University 
Libraries have now passed the million mark, 
the latest to do so being Duke University 
Library. The rise of this University Library 
has been truly phenomenal, for only twenty- 
five years ago it contained no more than 
100,¢ volumes. This shows an average 
annual rate of increase of 36,000 volumes: 
few British University Libraries have an 
annual intake exceeding 10,000. 


The most handsomely produced annual 
report of any British Library to reach us is 
undoubtedly that of the National Library of 
Wales. The latest issue of that Report, for 
1949-50, Was presented to the Court of Gover- 
nors on Oétober 26th, 1950. It extends to 56 
pages in quarto; but it should be added that 


6 of the pages present the impressive list of 


names of Governors, Council and Staff, and 


36 are devoted to accessions and names of 


donors. It is a truly remarkable list of acces- 
sions. But the main interest for most librarians 
will lie in the happier financial position of this 
great library ; in the plans for extension which 
have been prepared, and in the progress made 
towards completing the cataloguing and 
classification of various seétions. 


\n international journal of librarianship is 
being published at Copenhagen under the title 
Libri. The editors are Jean Anker, of Copen- 
haven University Library, and Svend Dahl, 
State Librarian of the Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen. Articles are printed in English, French 
»¢ German and the journal is illustrated. 


Miss Phyllis Bentley, the Yorkshire novelist, 
vave a series of lectures in Belgium during 
Oétober on “The Clue to the Brontés’”. The 
lectures were sponsored by the British Council 
and dealt with recent discoveries about the 
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childhood writings of the Brontés and the light 
they throw on the Pensionnat run by the 
Hegers in Brussels. Incidentally, many of the 
descendants of the Hegers and of their con- 
temporaries in Brussels possess letters and 
other Bronté material, some of which may 
never have been thoroughly investigated. 


Anthony Trollope visited the South African 
Library in 1878 and published an account of 
it which is reprinted in the current issue of the 
Ouarterly Bulletin of the South African Library, 


Books, newspapers, magazines, manuscripts, 
music scores, maps, charts and travel literature 
will enjoy duty-free entry under an international 
agreement which Unesco is sponsoring as a 
means of reducing barriers to world trade in 
educational, scientific and cultural materials. 
The text of the convention was approved by 
Unesco’s 59 Member States at the recent 
General Conference of the Organisation in 
Florence. The agreement is designed to 
restore to these materials the benefit of free 
trade which they enjoyed throughout mos 
of ihe world before 1914. At the same time, 
governments will grant foreign currency for 
books and other publications for public 
libraries. A special article provides for the 
duty-free entry of all books and other educa- 
tional material for the blind. The agreement 
will also permit the free importation of 
paintings, drawings, sculpture, newsreels, 
educational films and filmstrips. The Director- 
General of Unesco has urged swift ratification 
to bring the convention into force. 


Columbia University School of Library 
Science is ‘the oldest institution of its kind in 
the United States. Its beginnings go back 
to the School which was opened at Columbia 
College by Melvil Dewey in 1887 and which 
operated at Albany from 1889. In 1926, 
through a merger with the Library School 
of the New York Public Library, it returned 
to the University. The Faculty and Staff of 
this outstanding school now numbers thirty, 
many of whom hold the title of Professor. 


The Library of Congress has extended its 
inter-library loan service, on a trial basis, to 
include positive copies of microfilm in those 
cases where the Library possesses the negative 
and where the original material is believed not 
to be available on inter-library loan from an 
institution in continental United States. 
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Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
GENERAL 
FerGuson (Donald N.) Piano Interpretation. 
Illus. Williams & Norgate. 15s. od. net. 

Pianoforte students, accomplished performers, and 
music lovers will find satisfaétion in studying this book, 
for it presents in concise form the works of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, Schubert and Schumann. 


The author shows the meaning and interpretation of 


each composer’s work, the relation of melody and 
accompaniment, etc. 
Hutme (Conroy) Dawn Behind the Tamarisks. 
Prentice-Anderson. 12s. 6d. net. 
For many years the author has lived in India, 


Malaya and Thailand, and is specially qualified to write’ 


this tale of the Far East during the war years and after- 

wards with its grim humour and danger ; among a race 

of enigmatical people with ideas so different to ourown. 

The authenticity of his work is unquestionable and it 

makes excellent reading. 

JENNINGS (Paul) Oddly Enough. Illus, 
Reinhardt & Evans. 8s. 6d. net. 

An amusing colle&tion of anecdotes by Paul 
Jennings, who writes a witty column in the Observer, 
and has also written for Punch and The Spectator. He 
is one of our younger humorists, and his laughter- 
provoking Stories range from Atomic Trams to Reports 
on Resistentialism. 

Koun (Hans) The Twentieth Century. A 
Mid-way Account of the Western World. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author is already well-known for his previous 
work “The Idea of Nationalism.” In the present 
volume he adds to his reputation by describing the 
present challenge to WeStern civilization. In these 
pages he presents a balance sheet, as he terms it, of the 
past fifty years, and it is no pleasant picture that he 
has drawn. His first five chapters deal with the Dis- 
integrating Forces in Nineteenth Century Civilization, 
and he includes chapters on Imperialism, Racialism, 
Fascism, National Socialism, Communism and Democ- 
racy which are well worth a study of his views in detail. 
Towards his conclusion he paints a less depressing 
picture and forecasts the possibility of a re-awakening 
of concern for individual liberty and humanitarian 
morality. 


Lee (Arthur Gould). Air Vice-Marshal (Re- 
tired). Crown Against Sickle. (The Story 
of King Michael of Rumania). _ Illus. 
Hutchinson. 21s. od. net. 

A biography of King Michael of Rumania con- 
cerned with his boyhood and describing how he 
joined his mother, Queen Helen, and came out of exile 
at the age of eighteen, untrained and unequipped to 
take on the duties of King. He showed “‘the stuff he 
was made of,”’ and ruled under the domination of first 
the Germans and then the Russians. Now Rumania 
remains under the sway of Soviet Russia, and King 
Michael has abdicated. However, he married Princess 
Anne and they live happily in exile. The book contains 
first-class illustrations and there is an Index, 
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“THE SECRET DOCTRINE 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 
FOURTH EDITION 
The fundamental basis of the now world-wide 
teachings of Theosophy or Divine Wisdom. 


A Synthesis of Science, Religion and 
Philosophy from the occult point of view. 
Explains the occult source of the 
elements and their relation to Man. 


Includes details of the four prehistoric 
Continents, and the evolution of Man, 
prehistoric, and historic. 


In six handsome volumes, bound in library 
style, in strong buckram cloth, with gilt 
lettering. 


Price £4 I4s. 6d. 
Postage Inland Is. 6d. (Abroad 4s. 4d.) 


Catalogue Free 


“The Theosophical Publishing House 
London, Ltd. 


68 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 


| 











NOW READY! Vol. 1 


1950 EDITION 


BRITISH REPAIR MANUAL 


980 PAGES 680 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND REXINE 
4to. WEIGHT-7 LBS. PRICE-£7100 


WORKSHOP MANUALS 


Demy 4to Stiff Board. Illustrated 
Price £1.0.0 

READY NOW : 

HILLMAN MINX MORRIS OXFORD 

AUSTIN A40 STANDARD VANGUARD 


IN PREPARATION : 




















FORD MORRIS MINOR 
AUSTIN A70 SIX 
JOWETT JAVELIN WOLSELEY 6/80 
LUCAS SYSTEMS 9” 4/50 





PUBLISHERS SALES SERVICE LTD. 
28-9 Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C.2 
TEM. 01867 
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MACKENNA (FP. Severne) Worcester Porcelain, 
the Wall Period and its Antecedents. Col. 
frontis. Illus. Leigh-on-Sea: F. Lewis. 
1478S. od, net. 

This illustrated 

Worcester Porcelain, its origin and its present world 
wide renown The Story begins at Limehouse, and 
moves to Bristol The author shows how the 
uninitiated can be deceived by fake Worcester porce- 
lain and tries to assist the reader to overcome this 
difficulty. Wherever possible, he has drawn his matter 
from original sources. Unquestionably, the book will 
be invaluable to colleétors of Worcester Porcelain. 


Ransuaw (G. S.) Great Engines and Their 
Inventors. Illus. Burke Publishing Co. 
ros. 6d. net. 

This description of power behind the engine (of 
whatsoever kind) is replete with interest and is sure to 
ippeal not only to every young man of a mechanical 
turn of mind but to all those who are anxious to know 
wheels go round and round.” 
Part I deals with the men who made the engines, 
Part II with the engines themselves. From the simple 
engine invented by Geuricke some three hundred years 
» to the jet engine and atomic engine of wee 
author describes the development ‘ the 
power. The volume is freely 
illustrated but has no index \ chronological list of 
inventors and inventions would also have helped the 
Student to gain a clearer view of man’s ingenuity in 


how and why “the 


tL 


times, the 


mechanical use of 


this respect 


Rasps (R. E.) 
Campaigns and 
Munchausen. Illus. 
net. 

Baron Munchausen was a cavalry officer in the 

campaign of the Russians against the Turks from 1737- 
729. After leaving the army he was said to have 

amused himself by telling fantastic Stories which were 

gathered up by a clever German Story-teller of the name 
of Raspe who published them in 1785 under the title 

“Narrative of his marvellous Travels.” The present 

edition does much to elucidate the true Story of the 

origin of these world-famous tales and English readers 
will be well-advised to obtain this volume if only to 

Study the excellent introduétion by John Carswell 

which throws much light on the mysterious inception 


and Others. Singular Travels, 
Adventures of Baron 
Cresset Press. 9s. 6d. 


of the tales. 


Scorr (J. W. Robertson) The Story of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, of its first editor, Frederick 
Greenwood and of its founder George 
Murray Smith. Illus. Oxford University 
Press : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 25s. od. net. 

rhe history of a successful newspaper must always 
convey an interest and even a romance of its own, 
and the volume before us is no exception to this rule. 

\t its inception, Frederick Greenwood was the editor 

and George Smith, partner in the firm of Smith and 

Elder, was the proprietor. Viscount Morley, W. T. 

Stead, Sir E. T. Cook, Harry Cust and J. L. Garvin 

followed in the editorial chair and made a great success 

of the paper. Many well-known authors also appear 
in the book and make it one of the most fascinating 
of its kind recently produced, 





work tells the true Story of 
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SHULMAN (Milton) How To Be A Celebrity, 
Illus. Reinhardt & Evans. tos. 6d. net. 

\ pungent and witty book by one of the mo& 
talked of critics of our time in which he describes by 
means of 28 well-known celebrities, whom he has in- 
terviewed, the “hows” and “‘whys” of being a celebrity, 
Mr. Milton Shulman is aided and abetted in this clever 
book by Vicky, who has contributed some excellent 
caricatures. 


Srark (Freya) Traveller’s Prelude. Illus, 
John Murray. 18s. od. 
Readers are already familiar with Miss Freya 


Stark’s travels, but her autobiography brings fresh 
revelations of an interesting childhood and youth 
together with an indomitable spirit. She brings to her 
tale the beauty of Italy, the fresh tingling air of Dart- 
moor, and the exciting events and people of London 
during the early years of this century, and tells the 
Story with a wealth of vivid detail that brings her family 
and friends clearly before the eyes of the reader. 

Witp Lire Ixiusrrarep. Illus. Odhams 

Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

\n absorbing work giving descriptions of wild 
animals, cach Story being written by a well-known 
expert on the subjeé, enlarging on the habits of wild 
animals and faéts hitherto unknown to many. 


FICTION 


Bates (Ralph) The Dolphin in the Wood. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. ros. 6d. net. 

\fter ten years’ absence from the writing field, 
Mr. Ralph Bates returns once more with a novel about 
his native Wiltshire, which he describes with great 
devotion. Roger Frome’s Story is moving and the 
author describes his emergence from youth to manhood 
cleverly and with infinite care. 
Carrns (Cicely) Murder 

Constable. gs. 6d. net. 

The story takes the reader behind the scenes at a 
newspaper office, and the setting is in the “Woman's 
Page” office department of a National Daily. The 
author knows her Fleet Street intimately, and has 
written a really out-of-the-ordinary murder mystery. 
CRANE (Frances) Black Cypress. Hammond. 

8s. 6d. net. 

Jean Abbott tells the story as usual. 
sleuthing. A baffling problem arises on the 
Coast. Nearly as good as their best. 
Hoipen (W. H.) They Startled Grandfather. 

Illus. British Technical and General Press. 
12s. 6d. net. 

They probably did! Mr. Holden has colleéted 
together an interesting mass of material on the Gay 
Ladies and Merry Mashers of Viétorian London. By 
the way, is it correét to say that the Holborn Casino 
was on the site now occupied by the Holborn ResStaur- 
ant ? Was the site then the property of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners as we believe it is today ? 


Hux ey (Elspeth) I Don’t Mind If I Do. 


Chatto & Windus. gs. 6d. net. 
This novel is written in the first person by Irma 
and describes her domestic and matrimonial vicissitudes 
in great detail. The charaéters, of whom there are 
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many, are well drawn and her life with a background of 
country, educational duties and nationalization, is full 
of incident narrated with an unsurpassable sense of 
humour. 


INNES (Hammond) The 
Collins. 9s. 6d. net. 

An exciting Story concerning Dick Farrell, ex- 
bomber pilot, who wants to forget the pain of a sense- 
less operation, and drifts from job to job. He finally 
reaches Italy and on the verge of Vesuvius meets the 
little Italian do€&tor who had operated on him, and whom 
he fears above all others. The author knows Vesuvius 
welland has sceniterupt. He brings to his story a sense 


of reality. 
Joy. 


Jowetr (John) 
8s. 6d. net. 

\n amusing story of Woolcott and his life-long 
friend, Spencer, and their incredible golf holiday which 
Woolcott’s wife, Sally, persuades them to take, for she 
has plans of her own which do not include her husband. 
lhe two men are involved in amazing adventures and 
go to prison. There is a plot to obtain the fabulous 
Queen of Diamonds and a final chase over turope in 
which all the chara¢ters take part. 


Angry Mountain. 


Travellers’ Jenkins. 


KastNER (Erich) A Salzburg Comedy. Trans. 
by Cyrus Brooks. Col. illus. Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ romance by the author of “Emil and the 
Deteétives,” which is set in Salzburg during the Festival 
season. It tells of a young man who meets a pretty 
girl. She pretends to be a chambermaid in a castle 
nearby, but it turns out that she is, actually, the daughter 
of the house and that her father has staged this plot 
in order to make material for his play. After many 
astonishing and unexpe¢ted situations all ends well for 
the hero and heroine of this novel. 

LA Bern (Arthur) Pennygreen Street. Jarrolds. 
gs. 6d. net. 

Arthur La Bern wrote a most successful book, 
It Always Rains on Sunday, which was filmed in England 
recently, and he now follows it up with this new novel 
which is a powerful drama concerning the Kennington 
Oval in Pennygreen Street, where young Johnny 
Binney, recently returned from the horrors of a 
Japanese concentration camp, hopes to follow his career 
asa boxer. Instead, however, he takes to a life of petty 
crime and easy money. He has love affairs with Laura 
Flint and her sister, Marjory, who is trying to become a 
lady and to forget her sordid life in Kennington. 
Tragedy overcomes these conflicting charaéters and 
the d ‘nouement is grim and Startling. 

LaING (Kenneth) No Man’s Laughter. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

\nother thriller concerning the disappearance of 
a certain Mr. Michael Lejoune, who vanished after 
going out one Sunday afternoon to post a letter. The 
mysterious crimes are eventually solved by that reckless 
journalist, ex-boxer, and adventurer, “‘Rolling’’ Stone, 
but not until a number of menating people have been 
tinally disposed of in an efficient manner. 


Luoyp (David Demarest) Son and Stranger. 
Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. net. 


\n unusual story with a novel theme about an 
American industrialist and his wife, who visit the grave 
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of their son, Matthew, who had been shot down over 
the “‘flat fields” of East Anglia where the airmen died 
on the trip back from the Continent, or whose crippled 
planes crashed on return after an air raid on Germany. 
The two American parents find that a girl has been 
tending the grave of their son, and they learn from 
her the truth concerning the last years of his life. A 
moving tale which grips the reader’s attention. 


Ward 


MAcKINLAyY (Leila) Six Wax Candles. 
Lock. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ period novel concerning the prima donna, 
Madame VesStris, who was the first aétress-manageress on 
the Stage. At that time six wax candles Standing in a 
dressing room denoted stardom. The modern theatre 
owes much to Madame VesStris’s fearlessness and 
courage at a time when women who did any kind of 
work were frowned upon. 

MENEN (Audrey) The Backward Bride. A 
Sicilian Scherzo. Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

\nisetta marries Aquila—and trouble Starts from 
the beginning. She has been brought up as a Striét 
Roman Catholic and he has strong modern views of 
family limitation, It takes a great deal of adjustment 
before they are reconciled, and it is only thanks to a son 
and heir that some of Aquila’s prejudices are literally 
destroyed and normal life supervenes. 


Mortimer (John) Answer Yes or No. Bodley 


Head. gs. od. net. 
\n outstanding novel concerning a young barrister, 
Ranson, and his love for Caroline, the wife of an 
embittered intclleétual, and their difficulties and 
frustration which is paralleled by the problem of an 
older couple who have been through the Divorce 
Courts. This is a Book Society Recommendation and 
the author is a talented young man who has written 
two other books. 
ProvENE (Guido) Confession of a Novice. 
William Kimber. 10s, 6d. net. 

Those who are interested in the psychological 
Study of a young woman who is preparing to take the 
veil, but who is beset, not only by religious doubts, 
but by strong human passions, will read this novel with 
wonder and admiration at the insight the author shows 
into the Struggle existing between mother and daughter 
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which centres round their respective love aftairs. The 


t 
translation is by Githone Wilkins 
Ponsonsy (D. A.) Family of Jaspard. Hutchin- 
son, 128. 6d, net. 

Ihe period of this novel is 1720 and the place is 
London. The aristocratic family of Jaspard is large and 
has many ramifications. There is the head of the tamily, 
the handsome rou*, the Hon. Robert Jaspard; the 
soured spinster Delia, who fears her father, and so on. 
rhis is an entertaining tamily chronicle written in the 
author's usual absorbing mannet 
RAYMOND (Ernest) The Witness of Canon 

Welcome. Cassell. 12s. 6d. net. 

Good and evil contrast Strongly in this new novel. 
Ihe Reverend Canon Welcome, a well-drawn charaéter, 
has a bias for the softer side of lite, and chooses to ignore 
cover up, the grim aspects of life which lic on his 
doorstep. The Canon is ambitious and fixes his eye on a 
Bishopric. Most of his dealings, therefore, are arranged 
with a view to attaining his end lragedy, however, 
Stalks through these well-written pages in the person of 
yvel which will 


ist’s large circle ot 


Phil Janey, and the whole forms a n 

appeal to this well-known novel 
readers 

TROUNCER Marvaret [The Bride’s Tale. 

Macdonald. tos. 6d. net. 

\ colourtu 

, Sir Llugh De Tristo Manoir and of his marriage to 

Lady Laster de Montjoic. The period is France in 

reign of Louis IX Phe author describes vividly the 


mediaeval domestic arrangements, anecdotes of village 


| romance of Crusading times concern 


the boar 


life, and hunting 


NEW EDITION 


GRAHAME (Kenneth) The Wind in the Willows. 
Illus. Some in col. Methuen. 21s. od. net. 
Mr. Arthur Rackham has done some excellent 
illustrations, and thereby kept a promise to the author 
which he made nearly thirty years ago. This is the 97th 
edition. Mrs. Kenneth Grahame and the artist visited 
the places along the River Thames which inspired the 


story. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Biyron (Enid) The Seaside Family. Illus. Col. front 
Lutterworth js. od. net.—Friercuer (Sir Bannister 
\ History of Architeéture. Illus. Batsford. {2 12s. 6d. 
net.—GRIBBLI Leonard) The Missing Speed Ace. 
Col. front. Burke. §s. od. net.—MacVicar (Angus) 
Stubby Sees It Through. Illus. Col. front. Burke. 
ss. od. net Witson (William), F.R.S., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
\ Hundred Years of Physics. Duckworth. 21s. od. net. 


ALSO RECEIVED 


\BRAHAM LINCOLN’s GetrysBuRG Appress, Library of 


Congress. 5 cents \uTOGRAPH Musica Scores, 
Library of Congress.—CaTrALoG or TALKING Booxs 
POR THE BLIND, Supplement No. 1, 1948-1950, Division 
for the Blind, Library of Congress.—Co._v War, No. 
121, December 9th, 1950. Bureau of Current Affairs. 
od.—FirreentH Century Books IN THE LIBRARY Of! 
ConGress, United States Government Printing Office, 
45 cents.—GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL Alb TO FOREIGN 
\rr Carriers, Library of Congress. so cents. 

Korea. An Annotated Bibliography of Publications 
in WeStern Languages, Library of Congress. 1 dollar, 
10 cents.—Liprary oF ConGress, No. 11; Loan 


Drviston, No. 12; Hispanic FounpbAtiIon, No. 13; 
PROCESSING DerpARTMENT Orrice, No. 14; GENERAL 
REFERENCE AND BrsiioGrapny Division, No. 15; 
Map Division, No. 16; Music Diviston, No. 17; 
MANuscriprs DivistonN—NatTuRAL SCIENCES AND 
GrerMAN UNivearsittes, Library of Congress, European 
\ffairs Division—PuHoropuPLicATION Service, The 
Library of Congress. —PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE, London, 1950.—PROCEEDINGS, PAPERS 
AND SumMMARiES OF DziscussIONS AT THE LONDON 
CONFERENCE, Library Association.—PROVISIONS OF 
FeperaAL Law ENAcTEeED For WAR AND EMERGENCY 
Periovs, Library of Congress. 35 cents.—PuzzLEeTimg, 
No. 3, Pickering & Inglis. 1s. 6d. net.—THeE RELATION 
or ENVIRONMENT TO Work, November 6-10, 1950, 
Library of Congress.—Setecr List or UNLOCATED 
Researcu Books, No. 14, May, 1950, Library of Con- 
vress.—Survey or Tuesis Lrrerature IN Britisu 
Lisratres, Library Association. 2s. 6d. (2s. to Members) 
Unron List oF BrsiroGrRaApuiss, Association of 
\ssiStant Librarians. ss. od. net.—Wuar Doss 
Russta WANt? Edward Crankshaw, No. 122, De- 
cember 23rd, 1950 Bureau of Current Affairs. od.— 
Works IN THE HuMANITIES PUBLISHED IN GREAT 
Britain 1939-1946, Library of Congress, 85 cents, 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


\CCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, November, December, 
1950. —AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
BULLETIN, November, 1950.—BRITISH JOURNAL 
FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, Vol. 1, 
No. 3, November, 1950. —-FREE TRADER, November 
December, 1950. —FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 
\BSTRACTS, Oétober, 1950.—LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION RECORD, December, 1950.—NEW ZEA- 
LAND LIBRARIES, August, September, 1950.— 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, November, 1950, 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
* THe Liprary Wor.p.” 
December 19th, 1950. 
Dear Sir,—Thank you for your continued 
notice of Nottinghamshire’s ‘“* New Books ” in 


”? 


* Topicalities ” in THe Lisrary Wor pb. 

In your mention of the Autumn 1950 issue, 
you make the comment that there is no list of 
fiction additions. One of the primary purposes 
of issuing this book-list in Nottinghamshire, 
as it is in many counties, is to inform readers 
in the outlying areas of those books which are 
available for lending by post from Head- 
quarters Lending Section. Since it is not our 
practice to lend fiction through the postal 
service, I feel that it is unnecessary to bring to 
the notice of my readers, books which we do 
not supply through the post. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. V. PAULIN, 
County Hall, County Librarian. 
Trent Bridge, 
Nottingham. 
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